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AGNES ADDISON. 
(Continued from page 186._) 

SOON after Hamilton had de- 
clared his love for Sibelia, Mr. Man- 
deville wrote an anonymous letter to 
his father, which acquainted him that 
his son was entering into a most dis- 
graceful connexion. lhe old gentle- 
man’s greatest failing was family pride; 
he took fire immediately, and earnest- 
ly pressed his son to return as soon as 
possible. At the time of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s departure from Orkney, Mr. 
Mandeville wrote again, and so much 
alarmed the father, that he was deter- 
mined to keep the strictest watch over 
his son. On his arrival, he received 
him with rapture, but it was quickly 
turned into disdain and indignation, 
when he implored his consent to his 
union with Sibelia. Edward was ase 
tonished to hear that his father knew 
any thing of the Thompson’s, and 
more so, that it should be'to their pre- 
judice. He at last prevailed on him 
to show him the letters, and had the 
happiness to convince him that they 
were false, and procure his consent to 
his wishes. This occurred two months 
before Mr. Hamilton had it in his 
power to return to Orkney, and claim 
His bride ; but he wrote several letters 
to Sibelia, which were intercepted by 
Mr. Mandeville, and consigned to the 
flames. In the mean time the latter 
had not been idle; he continued to in- 
troduce the rich and worthy, yet ra- 
ther haughty Mr. Fenton, (the laird 
before mentioned) to his niece, and 





struck with her beauty and artless man- 
ner; this was enough, and he imme- 
diately proposed their union, which 


| the young man assreadily acceded to, 


but delicately hinted, that he feared 
Miss Thompson’s education had not 
been sufficiently attended to, but ob- 
served, as she was very young, the 
fault could be easily amended. “ I con- 
fess,” said he, “ your niece has exqui- 
site beauty, and I doubt not an excel- 


}lent heart: I am indeed captivated; 


but I should be the most miserable of 
men, if my wife were to occasion me 
to blush every time she opened her 
lips. My reiations expected to place 
a model of perfection and refinement 
at the head of their family.” Mr. Man- 
deville shook his head: ‘ Ah! my 
dear Sir, you may have heard what ex- 
travagant beings my poor sister and 
brother were ; I reduced my own for- 
tune greatly in assisting them, but it 
was to no purpose; at last, these poor 
creatures were left to my care without 
a penny to help themselves. I have 
no ostentatious views in mentioning 
it, but [have kept myself single en- 
tirely on their account: I have given 
my girl, to be sure, a plain, but virtu- 
ous education—I could do no more 
without injuring her brother, or 
trenching on the little fortune I have 
laid by for her.” ‘* May I die if you 
are not a worthy fellow; I would ra- 
ther have your niece than the daughter 
of a king, who thought and acted less 
nobly. Let the expense of sending 
Miss Thompson to some genteel semi- 


























had the pleasure to find he was much j nary for young ladies give you no con- 








‘tame his dupe. 
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cern; look on me as your banker ;—I 
already consider the young and lovely 
. Sibelia as my own, particularly as you 
say that her heart is entirely disenga- 
ged, and that she looks on me with no 
unfavourable eye ; but, for God’s sake, 
Mr. Mandeville, never mention to her 
a word of what has passed between us; 
it would lessen that proper dignity she 
ought to have in herself.’’ Here this 
conversation ended. Mr. Mandeville 
sent his niece to London; and, instead 
of giving her the advantages her gene- 
rous lover intended, placed her at an 
obscure boarding school, because the 
charges were low, and he knew the la- 
dy who conducted: it, and could de- 
pend on her strictly watching Sibelia, 
and preventing her sending or receiv- 
ing letters, until she had inspected 
them. No one was allowed to attend 
her but the housekeeper, (a creature 
of his own) that there might be no 
possibility of Hamilton discovering 
her retreat. Although he had found 
means to convince Gilbert that Hamil- 
ton was a villain, and unworthy of Si- 
belia, and dazzled the young man’s 
imagination with such an advantageous 
alliance for his sister ; yet he trembled 
for the consequences, should they 
meet, and therefore sent him for a few 
weeks to Zetland, to console himself 
for his sister’s absence. He had scarce- 
ly departed when Hamilton arrived — 
but what a death blow to all his hopes! 
Letters, between Mr. Fenton and Si- 
belia were shewn him, and the whole 
Orkneys rang with the intended union. 
~~At first, he insisted on being told 
where Sibelia was, and on seeing her ; 
but this being denied, he resolved to 
go to Mr. Fenton himself. His pride 
checked him, in despair he left the 
island, and hurrying home, again en- 
tered the navy, in hopes of soon get- 
ting rid of a hateful existence. Mr. 
Thompson soon returned, and was as- 
tonished to hear of Mr. Hamilton’s 
visit; his uncle evaded his enquiries 
with a plausible story, and he again be- 
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drawing nigh in which he himself w, 
to be the victim of his duplicity an 
avarice :—At the commencement o 
his intimacy with the Morrison’s, his 
wary uncle foresaw the consequences 
and was determined td avert them. 
He did not, however, think that Gil 
bert would have acted without his con 
sent, and was almost distracted, when 
a few days after his marriage, it was 
announced to him. He dissembled his 
rage to make his victim sure, and fof 
some months was indecisive ; at last 
he despatched Gilbert to England fo 
his sister, and afew days afterwards, 
sent a haughty message for Mr. Mor 
rison to attend him. 
C To be continued. ) 


——e seme 
GLOOM. 

Iam no friend to gloom or heavi 
ness of mind, but conceive it to contri 
bute equally to produce a false esti 
mate ot life,as its opposite, /evity. De 
ception of no kind can possibly be ex 
pected to end in good: and gloom is 
but another word for deception of ; 
particular kind. The adversities o 
life are unquestionably numerous ; anc 
the young mind cannot be too firmly 
prepared against them. They are of 
ten both magnified and multiplied b 
the conduct, or rather misconduct, o 
those who are visited with them. We 
cannot always brush them away ‘* like 
dew drops shaken froma lion’s mane; 
but, we may cultivate a meek and mo 
dest spirit, which may deprive them oi 
more than half their effects. The bat 
tering ram of the antients, was counter 
acted, not by stone walls; but by the 
yielding wool sack. 





LOUISA STANLY, 
( Concluded. ) 

Horror, indignation and surprize) 

had overwhelmed the senses of Loui 

sa, and she sunk senseless on the floor. 

When she wis a little recovered, Eliz; 

showed her a letter, which her fathe 


had that morning received from her 
But the time was t uncle, and from which she learned that 
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—"velling heart. I do not hesitate to say, 
that moral excellence depends on ex- | 
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her faithless cousin was married to a | this enlivened temper of soul, no man 
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young lady of immense fortune, who | ever became excellent. 


had not one mental charm to recom- 
mend her, and that the wedding was 
solemnized on the very day which was 
to have brought him to Louisa. This 
event made a great impression on the 
mind of Miss Stanly; she grew more’ 
thoughtful and serious; and though 
she felt it deeply, yet, so great was her | 
horror at the infidelity of Delworth, 
that she soon succeeded in chasing eve- 
ry idea of him from her memory.— 
Happy in the society of her parents, 
and her infant brothers and sisters, 
whom she tenderly loved, Louisa for- 
got her disappointment ; and when the 
faithful Edwin, whose constancy had 
remained unshaken, returned, to lay 
his well earned laurels at her feet, a 
bewitching smile told him that he was 
not forgotten, and that he should be 
rewarded for his fidelity. The anni- 
versary of the very day that had wit- 
nessed the nuptials of the inconstant 
Delworth, gave her, blooming in youth- 
ful beauty, to the arms of Edwin—and 
the lovely boy who prattles on his fa- 
ther’s knee, and the cherub girl that 
sleeps on the beauteous bosom of its 
mother, gave more delight to their en- 
raptured parents, than the tinselled 
glare of splendour which surround the 
thoughtless Delworth and his dissipa- 
ted bride. 


ETS Giese: 


Poetry warms the heart, and fills 
the head, with useful and agreeable 
maxims and beautiful images; sublimes 
the affections, and thereby enlarges our 
enjoyment and our worth. To be in- 
sensible to the charms of the muses, 
argues at once a stupid head and a gro- 


quisite sentiments: not but what a 
person may have naturally both a live- 
ly sensibility and an improved taste, 
and yet be a depraved character, from 
giving himself up to the dominion of 


——— 
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AN ESSAY ON MUTABILITY. 


‘* He’d undertake to prove by force 
f argument, that man’s no horse.” 


We live, Mr. Editor, in a changeable world. 
The idea, perhaps, will start/e you; you will 
think it a new one : long observation, however, 
has convinced me thar it is just. Every thing 
earthly is liable to change; and more than this, 
some changes are for the better, and some for 
the worse! The weather changes; the wind 
changes ; the moon changes ; the seasons change; 
and the fashions change. All this will appear 
very extraordinary to your readers, but, if they 
are open to conviction, let them read. As to ° 
the seasons, Thompson was clearly of opinion, 
that they are subject to change: ‘* These, as 
they chunge, Almighty Father! these.” It may 
further be observed, that sometimes a thing is 


| in season, and sometimes it is out of season; 2a 


distinction, which, unless the malignant oppo- 
sers of my doctrine, can prove it to be a dis- 
tinction without a difference, ought to silence 
them forever Backed by great authorities, 
and building my arguments on the firm founda- 
tion of fact, I proceed.—I assert, Sir, that the 
times change—tempora mutantur; and that 
men change—nos et mutamur. Does any piti- 
ful caviller dare me to prove the latter asser- 
tion, I will tell him'‘that some men make it a 
practice to change their /inen, and others to 
change their dank notes, although the poverty: 
of this son of sophistry may keep him in ignor- 
ance of both these circumstances. For change 
of air, many persons, at a particular season, 
take a trip to the springs, where, how- 
ever, candour compels them to confess, 
they are very apt to get rid of their change, and 
thus find it a difficult matter to change the 
scene by coming back again. I may, perhaps, 
be told, that the word “ men” refers to the 
species, and it may be demanded of me, in or- 
der to make good my position, to include the 
other sex in my examples. This, I am sensi- 
ble, is a work of greater difficulty, It does, 
indeed, at first sight, appear very stfange to 
affirm, that the ladies are mute-able; and yet, 
a little thought will convince us, that they are 
not entirely exempted from the changeful na- 
ture of sublunary things. Dothey not change 
their minds when they are false to their lovers? 
Do they not change their state when they get 
married? And, finally, Sir, having changed 
their state, does not their state sometimes 
change ? else, why the words, “ for Setter and 
for worse ? S. 
——a ¢ 

A celebrated punster scampering up a ball- 
room stairs with some young beaus, fell and hurt 
his leg. “ Ah !” exclaimed he, “I can now 


understand the meaning of Solomon’s proverb : 
Man is born te trouble as the eparte fly up- 
wards.” 








his passions: nevertheless, without 
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POETRY. 


[The following beautiful little poem was origi- 
nally published in the Aberdeen Journal, 
from which, it has been since re-published in 
one of our city papers. The beauty, truth, 
and originality of idea, and harmony of versi- 
fication, by which jt is characterised, have 
induced us to give it the head of our poetical 
department; judging that most of our readers 
will think with us, that it well merits a re- 
perusal. } 


On seeing in a list of New Music. 
The Waterloo Waltz.” 
(BY A LaDy.) 


A moment pause, ye British Fair! 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursue ; 
And say, if dance or sprightly air 
Suite with the name of Waterloo: 
Glorious was the victory ! 
Chasten’d should the triumph be! 
*Midst the laurels she has won, 
Britain weeps for many a son. 
Veil’d in clouds the morning rose, 
Nature seem’d to mourn the day, 
Which consign’d before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay. 
How unfit for courtly ball, 
Or the giddy festival, 
Was the grim and ghastly view, 


Ere evening clos’d on Waterloo. 
See the Highland warrior rushing— 


First in danger—on the foe; 
*Till the life blood, warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low. 
His native pipe’s accustom’d sound, 
Mid war’s infernal concert drown’d, 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 
Or wake his sleep on Waterloo. 
Crashing o’er the Curassieur, 
See the foaming charger flying ; 
Trampling, in his wild career, 
All alike—the dead and dying. 
See the bullet, through his side, 
Answer’d by the spouting tide ; 
Helmet, horse, and rider too, 
Rol! on bloody Waterloo. 
Shall scenes like these the dance inspire, 
Or wake th’ enlivening notes of mirth ? 
Qh! shiver’d be the recreant lyre, 
That gave the base idea birth! 
Other sounds, I ween were there, 
Other music rent the air, 
Other waltz the warriors knew, 
When they closed at Waterloo, 
Forbear, till time, with lenient hand, 
Has healed the pang of recent sorrow: 
And let the picture distant stand, 
The softening hue of years to borrow. 
When our race has pass’d away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay ; 
And give to joy alone the view 
Britain’s fame—at Waterloo, 


| 
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TO DELIA, 


When sleep upon my brow alights, 
It leaves me still unblest: 

Around me throng ill boding sprites, 
The mockeries of rest. 

Oh! Delia! in the midnight dream, 
With all the constancy of day, 

Thy image is my fancy’s theme, 
And still thy frowns dismay ! 


SONG- 


The blushes that glow on my cheek, 
The sorrows that sweli in my eye, 
Say whence is their source, and why thus de | 
heave, 
The frequent, the half repress’d sigh ? 
Why thus from society fled, 
Does reflection such pleasures impart, — 
“And why doI welcome the pang that it brings, 
As the dearest delight of my heart? 
O! ’tis then, that an image appears, 
Which can silence or solitude cheer, _ 
Which soothes the keen anguish, which 
prompts the soft sigh, 
And turns into rapture the tear. 


—_D ee 
Written in a very beautiful and Classical Library, 


Whate’er of Greece or Rome remains, 
Within this beauteous room is plac’d ; 
And here to crown thy learned pains, 
All thai our latter age has grac’d. 
Here Tully might the world explore, 
And Virgil think whole years away ; 
Here Bacon weigh the ancient lore, 
And Milton frame the heroic lay. 
The genius of this hallowed room, 
Unseen to guard its stores is found ; 
With softer light dispel the gloom, 
And breathe a social stillness round. 


ee Mite 


EPIGRAM. 
That Paul’s a good doctor, in spite of your 
gibes, 
My friends, I shall ever maintain ; 


For we know all the patients for whom he pre- 
scribes, 


He quickly puts out of their pain. 


ED 6 pees 


On seeing the statue of Dr. JouNSON in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, where he is represented leaning un a 
round pillar. 














What sage is that devoid of playful smile ? 
‘Tis Johnson musing on a rounded stile / 
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